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«“ Therefore as a STRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
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MR. JOUN COOK, 
Sir, 

I need not tell you that I am an unfortunate foreigner, and a 
stranger in your city—the story I am going to relate will inform 
you of both, in language sufficiently plain. I arrived here about 
the close of autumn and after & short stay at , took up my 
lodgings in an obscure Inn in the suburbs of the town: for I did 
not wish to encounter the gaze of the multitude, nor expose my- 
self unnecessarily to the rude observations of the boys in the 
streets —I was not pleased with their unceremonious salutations, 
and their republican freedom of speech was not less novel than 
offensive-—My long beard I found was the subject of their mer- 
riment, and my tall emaciated figure, sallow complexion and 
foreign accent, the objects of their ridicule. I was often stared 
at by the o/d as well as the young, and by both sexes without dis- 
crimination—Even the dogs I met in my way seemed to eye 
me with surprise, and would often follow my steps with looks of 
suspicion. I therefore seldom made my appearance in the open 
streets till the shades of night screened me from the imperti- 
nence of the inquisitive and protected me from the insults of the 
rabble-——Sometimes indeed, tempted by the serenity and beauty of 
the morning, I would unconsciously prolong my walk, or loiter on 
my way till the sun had streaked the orient clouds, and kindled 
with his golden beam the tops of the tallest pines and summits 
of the neighbouring hills. Then did I consider myself fortunate 
if without insult I reached the threshold of the Inn. 

’T was in this obscure place, though poorly fed and coarsely 
lodged, that I enjoyed an undisturbed interval of peace and in- 
dulged without restraint the melancholy temper of my mind. 

VOB. I. ° 
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But suspicion attaching itself to my character, I found it neces- 
sary once more to change the place of my abode—and according- 
ly settled my bjll and prepared for my departure-—my Host I am 
glad to say had treated me with the greatest kindness—he had 
neither intruded upon my meditations, nor perplexed me with 
his enquiries—I was neither insulted on tl . one hand, nor incum- 
bered with civilities on the other. The only disrespect shewn me 
was the occasional appellation of “ o/d blackbeard,” but this was 
jn some measure excusable, for I had refused to communicate 
my name, 

I left this poor but peaceful habitation without any definite idea 
as to the course I should pursue—I was undetermined whether 
to travel into the interior of the country, or try again to find 
security in the more unfrequented suburbs of the metropolis. 
In this state of indecision I strolled about careless of my destiny, 
till I found myself in the vicinity of the capitol, in the broad 
street leading to the centre of the city. I now continued on, in- 
sensible to the jeers of the vulgar, and deaf to the idle ribaldry 
of the boys, till I was suddenly arrested by the sight of an ob- 
ject that brought to my mind the painful remembrance of the 
sports of my in‘ancy—the peaceful pursuits and innocent pleas- 
ures of the morning of my life! I beheld before me the com- 
panion of my early days, but I beheld him in bondage and my 
heart bled at the sight, I perceived that I was not recognised— 
his change of fortune seemed to have rendered him insensible 
or indifferent to the objects around him—apparently resigned to 
his: fate, his eyes were either closed in dumb despair, or cast 
upon the earth with an air of silent but expressive agony. 

I wept like a child for my heart was melted by compassion, and 
my mind lost in the incomprehensible vicissitudes of fortune. It 
was a scene calculated to soften the most obdurate—It ‘would 
have. awakened the thoughtless, and convinced the votaries of 
wealth and pleasure of the instability of worldly grandeur, and of 
the frail tenure of all sublunary cnjoyments—My own misfortunes 
now rushed upon my mind and I stood fora while absorbed in re- 
trospective contemplation ; in a deep but melancholy reverie. 

We had both seen better days—we had not only enjoyed the 
pleasures, but had often indulged in the luxuries of life—we had 
garly tasted of the sweets of liberty—-We had together inhaled 
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the fragrance of the morning air, and together had watched the 
declining rays of the setting sun—we had repeatedly travelled 
through our native country and explored her 
“ Frozen regions, and her burning zones” — 
We had traversed ,her once flourishing provinces from the 
straights of Gibraltar to the bay of Biscay—from the parched 
plains of Andalusia to the mountains of Asturias—we had to- 
gether visited the vallies of Valencia,& together roamed along the 
flowery banks of the rivers of Arragon—we had wandered through 
the ancient kingdom of Castile, and examined together the veget- 
able productions of every province and almost of every field in 
Spain—In short, our fortunes were in some measure united— 
we were associates in peace & inseparable companions in the hour 
of danger—Here I was roused from my reverie by the crowd that 
had collected round me—& by the rude interrogations of a vulgar 
looking man, who untying the cord by which my old friend and 
fellow traveller the Merino Ram was fastened tothe post, hurried 
him off to the north, while I, with the rabble at my heels, sought 
for refuge in the purlieus of the Pasture. 
PEDROSO, 

Late, Chief Shepherd of the migrating divisions of the Mr- 

rninos of Spain !— 


FOR THE STRANGER. 


MEDITATIVE HOURS......W. 1. 





*¢ Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his boo! 





Cowper. 


To trace the dark and winding mazes of the heart, to fathom 
the occult motives that urge man to action, may justly be 
called the maximum of human knowledge. This constitutes 
the study of the philosopher; and the orator, having once dis- 
covered the secret springs of the soul, no longer is forced to re- 
sort to the art of sophistry to compass his designs; but with a 
masterly hand, guides and directs the affections of his auditors 
with as much facility as the poet swéeps the cords of his lyre, 
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This branch of knowledge is necessary not only to those who 
tread the higher rounds of life, but is equally important to all, 
whatever employment may engage their attention. 

The design of these numbers, which will be the result of 2 
few leisure moments, is to cause those, who may take the trouble 
to notice them, to turn their ¢houghts inward, and scrutinize the 
movements of the human mind. It isa singular phenomenon, 
that man ever restless and desirous of knowledge, often visits 
other countries, traverses remote regions of the world, and yet 
never so much as turns his wakeful curiosity to explore the 
mysteries of his soul. That he should search the avenues of 
science and decypher the mouldering monuments of art, and yet 
be ignorant of himself; that he should spend the vigour of his 
life in acquainting himself with the general character of man- 
kind and then totter to the tomb a stranger to his own character, 
is a melancholy reflection that will ever cause the tears of hu~ 
manity to flow. This inconsistency may be ranked with the fol- 
lies that complete the imperfection of human nature. Its cause 
is not unknown. There is a principle in man that prompts him 
to pass by every thing which appears free from impediments and 
easy to be performed at all times, asa matter of minor impor- 
tance, and impels him to accomplish all other designs in view, 
before the attention is called to these secondary considerations. 
Self-examination, unfortunately, by some strange fantasy, seems 
to be ranged under the head of these inferiour concerns. The 
cares and anxieties of life pressing upon the mind in such quick 
succession, scarcely leave us any leisure for the performance 
of this necessary duty. To snatch as many precious hours as 
possible, from the busy vortex, which too often alas! draws into 
its destructive whirl the virtuous and finer feelings of the soul, 
is the constant object of every great and good man. The fault of 
most literary men is, that they read too much, and think too 
little. The fault of the misanthrope is not that he thinks too 
intensely, but that, by dwelling constantly upon the dark and 
melancholy side of the picture, he forgets that other parts shine 
with heaven-illumined brightness. There is no station, the du- 
ties of which are so rigid, no consideration, the cares and perplex- 
ities of which are so imperious, that they will not suffer their 
restless tenant to occupy a few meditative hours in reflecting up- 
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on the past. And while he mourns over— 
** The cradle weakness of the world,” 

he may effectually progress towards that moral perfection which 
cannot here be reached, but which will be consummated in anoth- 
er, and a better world. These sacred hours, for such they should 
be considered, may be called the fabulum of the soul. Wearied 
and disgusted with the sickening turmoil of earth, the mind, 
when once accustomed to this sweet converse with past scenes, 
flees to them as her only joy. Their returns, “ike angel visite 
Sew and far between,” diffuse a benign influence over the in- 
ward feelings; and like the parting beams of day, throw a lin- 
gering, lengthening light upon the checkered scenes of woe. 
Then the soul can commune with herself. Then she can find 
exercise for her latent energies, and joyfully recognize her al- 
liance to celestial beings. By thus indulging our best faculties 
in their wild and heavenly wanderings, our moral qualities are 
improved, our social affections strengthened, and we are made 
not only better citizens, but better men. I presume all my readers 
have experienced the satisfaction of thus spending a solitary 
hour. If not, I envy not their apathy, but let me tell them, they 
have never tasted the most exquisite pleasure of which man is 
capable. Should they make the experiment, I-have no doubt, 
they would find the proposition true. If by my lucubrations, I 
may be the means of turning one sightless wanderer from the 
bewildering mazes of folly and wickedness, to contemplate his 
own nature—the inceptive step to true knowledge, i shall be 
most happy. If in any manner, I may be enabled to ameliorate 
the tediousness of life by my youthful exertions, my highest 


earthly ambition will be attained. 
M. M. 


[ The following list of titles belonging to a nobleman in the 
reign of Queen Anne, is quoted by Hardy in his life of the Earl 
of Charlmont, as a curiosity.} 


The titles of James, last Duke of Ormonde. The most noble 
and illustrious Prince, James, Duke of Ormonde, Earl of Breck- 
wock, and Baron of Lanthony and Moore Park in England; Duke, 
Marquis and Earl of Ormonde, Earl of Ossory, Viscount Thurles 
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Baron of Dingle, and Arklow, in Ireland, Lord of the Regal- 
ities and liberties, and Governour of the County Palatine of Tip- 
perary, and of the City, town, and County of Kilkenny ; Honor- 
ary Chief Butler of Ireland, Lord Warden of the Cinque ports, 
and Constable of Dover Castle ; Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Somerset, Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
County of Norfolk ; High Steward of the Cities of Exeter, Bris- 
tel and Westminster, Chancellor of the Universities of Oxford 
and of Dublin; Colonel of the first Regiment of foot Guards, 
Captain General and Commander in Chief of all her Majesty’s 
forces by sea and land; one of her Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council in England and in Ireland, Knight of the most 
noble Order of the Garter, and Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governour of the Kingdom of Ireland. This noble- 
man died in exile, from his country in 1745. 

THE MELANGE....Vo. 4. 

“ Idle hours not idly spent.” 








Titian. As this great artist was one day painting the portrait 
of Charles the fifth, the pencil fell from his hands. The Empe- 
ror picked it up and presented it to him, who made many apolo- 
gies. “The pencil of Apelles” replied the Emperor very nobly, 
«“ should be picked up by Cesar.” 

Titian painted the Emperor very often, who said “that he had 
as often received immortality from the hands of Titian.” 

— 
LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. 

A DELIGHTFUL topick says D’Israeli, opens to our contempla- 
tions. I enter the scene as Aneas the green Elysium, where he 
viewed the once illustrious inhabitants of the earth reposing in 
social felicity. 

It is honourable to literature, that among the virtues it inspires 
is that of the most romantick friendship; and literary history pre- 
sents some instances of its finest enthusiasm. The delirium of 
love is often too violent a passion for the student ; and its caprices 
are still more incompatible with his pursuits than its delirium. 
But friendship is not only delightful but necessary to soothe a 
mind alternately elated and depressed: when the mind of a man 
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of genius is infirm, it strengthens; when dubious, it enlightens, 
when discouraged, it animates. 

The learned Goguet bequeathed his mss. and library to his 
friend Fugere, with whom he had united his affections and his 
studies. His work on the Origin of the Arts and Sciences had 
been much indebted to his aid. In vain was the legacy bequeath- 
ed: Goguet died of a slow and painful disorder: Fugere, who 
knew him to be past recovery, preserved a mute despair, retired 
home, and the victim of sensibility, died a few weeks after his: 
friend. The Abbe de Saint Pierre gave an interesting proof of 
literary friendship. "When he was at college, he formed an union 
with Varignon, the geometrician. They were of congenial dis- 
positions. When he went to Paris, he invited Varignon to ac- 
company him; but Varignon had nothing, and the Abbe was far 
from rich. A certain income was necessary for the tranquil pur- 
suits of Geometry. Our Abbe had an income of 1800 livres; 
from this he deducted 300, which he gave to the geometrician, 
but accompanied by a delicacy which none but a man of genius 
could conceive. I donot give it you (he said) asa salary, but 
an annuity, that you may be independent, and quit me, when you 
dislike me. 

When Akenside was in great danger of experiencing famine 
as well as fame, Mr. Dyson allowed him three hundred pounds 
a year. Of this gentleman, perhaps, nothing is known; yet 
whatever his life may be, it merits the tribute of the biographer. 

— 

Cervantes. The French ambassadour at the court of Spain, 
one day complimented Cervantes on the great reputation he had 
acquired by his Don Quixote. Cervantes whispered in his 
ear, “Had it not been for the Inquisition, I should have made 
my book much more entertaining.” One Aonius Palearius was 
sensible of this; and said, “ that the Inquisition was a poignard 
aimed at the throat of literature.” The image is striking, and 
the observation just ; but the ingenious observer was in conse» 
quence immediately burnt !- 

——_— 
LITERARY BLUNDERS. 
A French writer, who translated Cibber’s play of “ Love's 
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Last Shift,” entitled it thus, “ La Derniere Chemise de ? Amour.” 
A similar blunder is that of the French writer of Congreve’s life, 
who has taken his Mourning, for a Morning Bride, and translat- 
ed it, L’Esfrouse du Matin, 

Sir John Pringle in a work of his, mentions his having cured a 
soldier by the use of two quarts of Dog and Duck water daily; 
a French physician who translated it, specifies it as an excellent 
broth made of a duck and a dog ! 

— 


Dr, Johnson while composing his Dictionary sent a note to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to enquire the etymology of the word 
Curmudgeon, Having obtained the desired information he re- 
cords in his work his obligation to an anonymous letter writer, 
* Curmudgeon, 's. a vitious way of pronouncing coeur mechant. 
An unknown correspondent.” Ash, copies the word into his dic~ 
tionary in this manner, “Curmudgeon, from the French coeur 
unknown, and mechant a correspondent.” 


MEN OF GENIUS DEFICIENT IN CONVERSATION. 

The Student, says an elegant writer, who may, perhaps, shine a 
luminary of learning and of genius in the pages of his volume, 
is found, not rarely, to lie obscured beneath a heavy cloud in col. 
loquial discourse. 

The Superficial Mind reflects little, and speaks fluently. To 
the vulgar (nice calculators of words, but not of ideas) he appears 
a constellation of abilities, Conversation is an art which requires 
to be learnt, 

If you love the Man of Letters, seek him in the privacies of 
his study; or, if he be a man of Virtue, take him to your 
bosom, It is in the hour of confidence and tranquillity his Ge- 
nius shall elicit a ray of intelligence, more fervid than the labours 
of polished composition, 

The deficiencies of Addison in conversation are well known. 
He preserved a rigid silence among strangers; but if he was 
silent, it was the silence of meditation. How often, at that mo- 
ment, he laboured at some future Spectator! It was this silence 
that delighted the nation diurnally. 
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Mediocrity can talk ; but it is for Genius to odserve. 

Dryden says of himself,—“ My conversation is slow and dull, 
my humour saturnine and reserved. In short, I am none of those 
who endeavour to break jests in company, or make repartees.” 





THE ABSENT MAN. 

The Count De Brancas was reading by the fire-side, (but Heay- 
en knows with what degree of attention,) when the nurse brought 
him his infant child. He throws down the book; he takes the 
child in his arms. He was playing with her, when an important 
visitor was announced. Having forgot he had quitted his book, 
and that it was his child he held in his hands, he hastily flung the 
squalling innocent on the table. 

The Count was walking in the street, and the Duke de la Ro- 
chefoucault crossed the way to speak to him.—“ God bless thee, 
poor man!” exclaimed the Count. Rochefoucault smiled and 
was beginning to address him :—“ Is it not enough,’’—cried the 
Count interrupting him, and somewhat in a passion—is it not 
enough that I have said at first, I have nothing for you? Such 
lazy beggars as you hinder a gentleman from walking the streets.” 
Rochefoucault burst into a loud laugh, and awakening the Ab- 
sent Man from his lethargy, he was not a little surprised, himself, 
that he should have taken his friend for an importunate mendi- 


cant ! 
eal 





A Nobleman in Lisbon having heard that his physician and 
friend was imprisoned by the Inquisition, under the stale pre- 
text of Judaism, addressed a ictter to one of them to request 
his freedom, assuring the Inquisitor that he was as orthodox a 
christian as himself. The physician, notwithstanding this high 
recommendation, was put to the torture, and as is usually the 
case, at the height of his sufferings confessed every thing they 
wished. This enraged the Nobleman, and feigning a danger- 
ous illness, he begged the Inquisitor would give him his last 
spiritual aid. As soon as the Dominican arrived, the Lord who 
had prepared his confidential servants, commanded the Inquisi- 
tor in their presence to acknowledge himself a Jew, to write his 
confession and to sign it. On the refusal of the Inquisitor he 
ordered his people to put on his head a burning helmet, which 
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to his astonishment, in drawing aside a screen, he beheld glow- 
ing ina small furnace. At the sight of this new instrument of 
torture “ Luke’s iron crown,” the Monk wrote and subscribed 
the abhorred confession. The Nobleman then observed, “See 
now the enormity of your manner of proceeding with unhappy 
men! My poor physician like you has confessed Judaism; but 
with this difference, torments have forced that from him, which 


fear alone has drawn from you !” 
OEE 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE STRANGER. 
Q! trust not the girl who devoid of affection, 
Is charm’d with vain titles, with splendour and state; 
For barren’s the heart, warm’d alone by reflection 
That beams from the trappings and pride of the great. 


And cold is that bosom, where pride wealth and fashion, 
Alternately reign, or in unison join; 

And silenced forever is that darling passion, 
In which pain and pleasure with rapture combine. 


Lust of wealth, in a fair one, is doubly debasing : 
It bids smiling peace and the virtues depart ; 
And each soft affection of nature effacing, 
It chills the warm current that circles the heart. 


Tho’ crown’d with success and encompass’d with grandeur— 
Tho’ fortune is yours, how degrading the thought, 

That the dress, not the person—that fortune’s false splendour, 
Alone form’d the charm that your Mar1awn sought. 


While youth, health and pleasure in triumph are tending, 
And wealth with her handmaids increases delight— 

While the gay dancing spirits with fancy are blending, 
The day rolls unruffled, and calm is the night. 


E’en when the first fever of youth is subsiding— 
When passions warm pulses more languidly play— 

When the bright hues of fancy are silently fading, 
Still gold bears a charm that shall lighten the way. 


But should the cold hand of adversity press you— 
Should the dark rolling ocean of sorrows invade— 

Should fortune abandon and sickness distress you, 
No affectionate bosom shall pillow your head. 
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Ia vain may you sigh, and in vain may you languish : 
No sympathy lessens—no voice soothes your pain. 
Her contempt or neglect now increases your anguish— 

She stays to upbraid—or she fies to complain. 


Then trust not the girl who devoid of affection, 

Is charm’d with vain titles, with splendour and state: 
For barren’s the heart, warm’d alone by reflection 

That beams from the trappings and pride of the great. 


But cherish O! cherish with warmest devotion, 

The mild blushing beauty, that shrinks from the day— 
The heart, that’s alive to the tenderest emotion, 

But dead to the pageants of pride and of sway ! 





FOR THE STRANGER. 


THE TEAR. 


Fair was the stilly, midnight scene; 
As o’er the wave, in silence sleeping, 
Pale Cynthia shed her light serene: 
The watch of Love’s swift moments keeping. 


The fitful zephyr murmur’d low, 
Thro’ the still air its varied numbers ; 
Sweet, wildly-sad: like sighs of woe 
Which steal from o’erfranght sorrow’s slumbers. 


She eyed not the faint-mark’d hill, 
In distance lost, now seen, now faded : 
Fond pleasure’s glowing pulse was still ; 
And dark despair, hope’s vision shaded. 


Faint droop’d that eye, once beaming bright, 
Skill’d to interpret Love’s addresses ; 
While the cold dews of pitying night, 
Deckt with their tears her scatter’d tresses. 


Yet once that drooping eye she rais’d, 

. In extasy’s wild glare, to heaven ; 

Mute, pensive, sad, awhile she gazed, 
On the fair face of silent even. 


A tear had gently stole its way, 
Reluctant from its lovely cell ; 

But when she op’d those eyes of day, 
Instant the glitt’ring treasure fell. 
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The drop her scatter’d locks receiv’d, 
Where among ev’ning’s tears it lay: 
Till nature, thus outvied was griev’d, 
And with her balmy breath, shook the 
Bright gems away. 
CHATTERTON. 


FOR THE STRANGER. 
Inscription on a Stone in the Wall of a Friend’s Garden. 


This small sequester’d spot—to thee Repose 
We consecrate.—Fly from it ye profane, 
Ye in whose breasts unruly passions reign, 
Or avarice freezes ; or ambition glows. 
Pride may the narrow bounds that it enclose 
Regard with cold unmerited disdain ; 
Yet shall she seek midst splendid scenes, in vain 
For that pure bliss which here thy vot’ry knows. 
Here every mild affection shall repair; 
Each tranquil virtue residence shall find ; 
Screen’d from intrusion, fancy sport secure— 
Friendsbip’s soft smile dispel corroding care ; 
Whilst piety shall aim the stedfast mind, 
And by her aid thine endless reign ensure. 


W. R. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


{ The following Porm by Walter Scott, is not to be found in any 
edition of his works printed in America. ] 


THE RESOLVE. 
IN IMITATION OF AN OLD ENGLISH POEM« 


My wayward fate I needs must plain, 
Though bootless be the theme ; 
I loved, and was beloved again, 
Yet all was but a dream : 
For, as her love was quickly got, \ 
So it was quickly gone ; : 
No more I'll bask in flame so hot, 
But coldly dwell alone. 


Not maid more bright than maid was e’er 
My fancy shall beguile, 
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26 
or 


By flattering word, or feigned tear, 
By gesture, look, or smile : 

No more I'll call the shaft fair shot, 
Till it has fairly flown, 

Nor scorch me at a flame so hot ;— 
I'll rather freeze alone. 


4 


Each ambush’d Cupid Ill defy, 
In cheek, or chin, or brow, 

And deem the glance of woman’s eye 
As weak as woman’s vow: 

T’ll lightly hold the lady’s heart, 
That is but lightly won; 

Pil steel my breast to beauty’s art, 
And learn to live alone. 


The flaunting torch soon blazes out, 
The diamond’s ray abides, 

The flame its glory hurls about, 
The gem its lustre hides; 

Such gem I fondly deem’d was mine, 
And glow’d a diamond stone; 

But, since each eye may see it shine, 
Vli darkling dwell alone. 


No waking dream shall tinge my thought 
With dyes so bright and vain, 
No silken net, so slightly wrought, 
Shall tangle me again: 
No more Ill pay so dear for wit, 
Pll lite upon mine own; 
Nor shall wild passion trouble it,— 
Pll rather dwell alone. 


And thus I'll hush my heart to rest,— 
“Thy loving labour’s lost ; 

Thou shalt no more be wildly blest; 
To be so strangely crost : 

The widow’d turtles mateless die, 
The phenix is but one; 

They seek no loves—no more will I— 
Pll rather dwell alone.” 
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STANZAS 
By Lord Byron. 
Not included in any American edition of his works. 


} [To ****** on LEAVING ENGLAND. 


°Tis done—and shivering in the gale 
The bark unfurls her snowy sail ; 
And whistling o’er the bending mast 
Loud sings on high the fresh’ning blast ; 
And I must from this land begone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


But could I be what I have been, 
And could I see what I have seen, 
Could I repose upon the breast 
Which once my warmest wishes blest, 
I should not seek another zone 
Because I cannot love but one. 


b Tis long since I beheld that eye 
Which gave me bliss or misery ; 
And I have striven, but in vain, 
Never to think of it again ; 
For tho’ I fly from Albion 
I still can only love but one. 


As some fone bird without a mate, 
| My weary heart is desolate ; 
T look around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face ; 
And e’en in crowds am still alone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


And I will cross the whit’ning foam, 
And I will seek a foreign home, 
Till I forget a false fair face, 
I ne’er shall find a resting place ; 
My down dark thoughts i cannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but one. 


The poorest, veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth, 
Where friendship’s or love’s softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in woe; 
But friend or lover I have none, 

Because I cannot love but one, 
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I go—but wheresoe’er I flee 

There’s not an eye will weep for me ; 
There’s not a kind, congenial heart 
Where I can claim the meanest part : 
Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone, 
Wilt sigh although I love but one. 


To think of every early scene, 

Of what we are, and what we’ve been, 
Would whelm some softer hearts with woe, 
But mine, alas! has stood the blow ; 

Yet still beats on as it begun, 

And never truly loves but one. 


And who that dear lov’d one may be 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see ; 
And why that early love was crost, 
Thou knowst the best, I feel the most ; 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have loved so long, and loved but one. 


I’ve tried another’s fetters too, 
With charms perchance as fair to view ; 
And I would feign have lov’d as well, 
But some unconquerable spell 
Forbade my bleeding breast to own 
A kindred care for aught but one. 


*T would soothe to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 
Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For him that wanders o’er the deep ; 
Tho’ wheresoe’er my bark may run, 
I love but thee, I love but one: 


Refily to an inguiry after a just standard of Female Beauty. 


Ask not of me th’ essential form, 
That high-priz’d beauty bears ; 

Who shall describe the secret charm 
That every breast ensnares? 

Require the answer from your heart, 
For there the magic’s found; 

*Tis your own taste that points the dart, 
And bids our beauty wound. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communication of ‘*S” and also his letter have been received. His 
remarks on the controversy between Messrs. Whiting and Watson on the 
one hand, and our Correspondents, (for we assure Mr. “S” that they are 
two distinct persons) on the other, are couched in such harsh and abusive 
language and indeed have so little bearing on the point in dispute, that 
we imagine the insertion of his communication, would not meet with the 
approbation either of Messrs. Whiting and Watson or of our readers.— 
While we profess ourselves happy to publish any observations from those 
gentlemen contradicting or disproving the statements of our Correspond- 
ents, we with pleasure accept the alternative offered by “S” of present- 
ing his remarks through any medium he may select, whether he wishes 
it to appear as an original article inthe Analectick Magazine, or prefers 
the more eligible character of a newspaper paragraph with such ob- 
servations on the conductors of “The Stranger” as he may deem pru- 


dent. 
—— 
ERRATA. 
Page 188, Line 7th from the bottom, for were, read we're. 
189, for lovely, read holy- 
182, 11th line from the bottom, for Jacob, read James. 
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